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Acting  before  wage  survey 
may  save  some  labor  costs 

WASHINGTON— Public  Law  92-392  and  its  wage 
schedules  for  nonappropriated  fund  prevailing  rate 
employees  have  hit  clubs  hard.  But  the  time  to  act, 
according  to  Defense  Department  officials,  is  before 
the  wage  survey  is  started,  not  after  the  wage  sched- 
ule is  issued. 

Before  the  survey  is  initiated  managers  are  encour- 
aged to  talk  to  servicing  civilian  personnel  office  rep- 
resentatives about  wage  survey  procedures,  timing  of 
surveys  and  possible  participation  in  the  survey  as  a 
wage  data  collector. 

Prior  to  the  survey,  a hearing  is  conducted  to  per- 
mit presentation  of  information,  requests,  and  rec- 
ommendations by  local  organizations  and  individuals 
concerning  the  survey  area,  industrial  categories,  es- 
tablishments, and  jobs  to  be  covered  in  the  wage  sur- 
vey, according  to  the  Defense  Department. 

Defense  officials  urge  club  managers  as  a 
minimum  to  attend  the  local  hearings  and  present 
their  views,  if  any,  on  NAF  pay  rates.  The  hearings 
will  allow  club  managers  to  gain  insight  on  how  the 
NAF  pay  rates  are  set. 

528.000  Army  club  members 

WASHINGTON — 528,000  people  belonged  to  Army 
clubs  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1977:  77.6  percent 
were  active  military;  11.8  percent  retired  military; 
and  six  percent  Department  of  Defense  civilian  as- 
sociate members,  according  to  officials  at  the  Club 
Management  Directorate,  TAGCEN. 

There  were  an  estimated  139,000  officers’  club 
members,  378,000  NCO/ENL  club  members,  and 

12.000  consolidated  club  members. 


78  food  costs  may  rise 

WASHINGTON — Increased  middlemen  charges  and 
higher  costs  for  imports  will  boost  food  prices  for 
American  consumers  as  much  as  six  percent  in  1978, 
according  to  the  Agriculture  Department. 

And  for  the  second  year  in  a row,  consumers  will 
pay  more  to  get  the  food  from  the  field  to  the  grocery 
store  then  they  pay  the  farmer  to  grow  it. 

The  expected  increase  in  food  prices  will  be 
slightly  below  the  6.5  percent  endured  by  consumers 
this  year. 

Increased  prices  for  sugar,  spurred  by  a higher 
government  import  fee,  will  account  for  part  of  the 
rise. 

Labor  costs  for  grocery  clerks,  processing  workers 
and  others  involved  in  marketing  food  reached  $58 
billion  in  1977,  the  first  time  those  costs  have  topped 
the  farm  value  of  foods.  Agriculture  Department  offi- 
cials predict  that  in  1978,  labor  costs  again  would 
exceed  the  value  of  food  at  the  farm  level. 

The  officials  cite  higher  costs  for  labor,  energy, 
packaging  materials,  and  transportation  as  the  rea- 
sons for  the  middlemen  cost  increase. 


New  RIMP  reg 


WASHINGTON— A recently  published  AR  230-16 
entitled  “Nonappropriated  Funds  and  Related 
Activities  Risk  Management  Program’’  (RIMP)  in- 
corporates DA  Pam  230-3.  The  new  reg  adds  a new 
insurance  program  covering  cargo  shipments,  in- 
cludes surcharge  procedures  for  Workers’  Compensa- 
tion insurance  and  late  premium  payments.  An  added 
feature  of  the  new  regulation  is  an  appendix  on  the 
Metric  System. 
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Five  goals  set 
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In  the  following  article,  COL  Lee  Dickson,  Director, 
Club  Management  Directorate,  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Center  outlines  the  goals  for  the  Army  club  sys- 
tem in  1978  and  steps  being  taken  to  accomplish 
them. 

WASHINGTON — The  Army  club  system  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  recent  years  with  the  most 
dramatic  advances  occurring  in  1977.  We  hope  to 
continue  this  momentum  towards  accomplishing  our 
five  primary  goals  for  1978. 

First,  we  are  continuing  actions  to  enhance  the 
level  of  professionalism  of  Army  club  managers. 
Towards  this  objective,  we  plan  to  hold  two  Execu- 
tive Club  Management  Courses  this  summer  to  pro- 
vide advanced  education  for  managers  who  have 
demonstrated  potential  for  higher  level  management 
positions. 

Also,  we  project  around  250  graduates  from  the 
Club  Management  Course  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indiana,  in  1978.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide 
the  basic  management  skills  necessary  to  run  today’s 
Army  club. 

Other  efforts  in  this  area  include:  (1)  a program  to 
allow  selected  managers  to  become  exposed  to  the 
business  practices  of  civilian  hospitality  firms;  (2)  a 
program  to  infuse  recent  graduates  of  civilian  hotel 
and  restaurant  schools  into  the  Army  club  system;  (3) 
a more  aggressive  civilian  club  manager  referral  pro- 
gram; (4)  an  awards  program  for  managers  who  excel 
in  club  management;  and  (5)  workshops  and  seminars 
addressing  specific  management  problems. 

All  of  these  problems  are  ongoing  and  will  be  de- 
veloped, refined  and  expanded  where  appropriate  in 
1978. 


Army  clubs  have  programed  capital 
expenditures  of  $25.5  million  during 
FY  78. 


Our  second  goal  is  to  improve  club  programs  and 
services.  Here  we  also  plan  to  continue  already  estab- 
lished programs  of  providing  films,  training  briefs 
and  specialty  dinner  program  packages  to  club  man- 
agers. During  1978  we  will  complete  two  important 
references  for  use  by  club  managers.  The  Operations 
Manual  will  simplify  planning  and  controlling  club 
functions  by  providing  step-by-step  procedures  and 
standardized  formats  for  many  common  functions  of 
club  operations  and  administration.  The  Training 
Manual  will  provide  managers  with  easy-to-use  in- 
formation and  materials  for  conducting  skill  level 
training  for  club  employees. 


We  are  taking  a close  look  at  club  meat  and  enter- 
tainment procurement  methods  and  quality.  Participa- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forces  Culinary  Course  at  Patuxent 
River  Naval  Air  Station  will  continue  in  1978  with 
selected  civilian  chefs  from  Army  clubs  attending  a 
two-week  culinary  course. 

Another  goal  is  to  upgrade  the  appearance  and 
amenities  of  club  facilities.  Our  facility  design  serv- 
ice provides  professional  interior  design  and  decorat- 
ing services  as  part  of  an  overall  Army  club  facility 
improvement  program.  Also  contributing  to  this  goal 
is  the  NAF  turn-key  construction  program  which  in- 
volves awarding  total  responsibility  for  design,  con- 
struction and  equipping  a new  club  facility  to  a gen- 
eral contractor,  thereby  expediting  construction  and 
reducing  overall  project  costs.  Army  clubs  have  pro- 
gramed capital  expenditures  of  $25.5  million  dur- 
ing FY  78. 


. . . cost  increases  are  not  expected  to 
significantly  affect  the  momentum 
provided  by  improved  management  pro- 
grams and  hard  work  by  individual  club 
managers  and  employees. 


To  finance  these  much  needed  club  renovation  and 
construction  projects,  it  is  essential  that  clubs  be  fi- 
nancially self-sustaining.  This  is  our  next  goal.  Col- 
lectively, Army  clubs  have  substantially  improved 
their  financial  position  over  the  past  few  years.  Dur- 
ing FY  77,  club  systems  Army- wide  had  total  rev- 
enue of  $260.3,  total  sales  of  $219.7,  and  net  income 
of  $10.4  million  (4.7  percent  of  sales).  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  all  Army  officer  and  NCO  club  branches 
operated  profitably  last  year  compared  to  only  61 
percent  a few  years  ago.  During  1978  we  will  be 
working  to  further  reduce  the  number  of  clubs  operat- 
ing at  a loss.  At  the  Club  Management  Directorate, 
we  continually  match  real  financial  results  against 
budgeted  objectives  to  ensure  managers  stay  on  track 
towards  realizing  this  goal. 

(See  OUTLOOK,  pg.  10) 

COL  Lee  C.  Dickson, 
Director, 

Club  Management 
Directorate,  TAGCEN 
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Workshop  ‘introduces’ 
managers  to  Europe 

WIESBADEN,  GERMANY — Fifty-five  club  man- 
agers attended  a two-day  club  management  workshop 
at  the  American  Arms  Officers’  Club  here.  The 
workshop  was  designed  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
peculiarities  of  running  an  Army  club  in  Europe. 

They  heard  people  from  the  Club  Management  Di- 
rectorate’s European  Regional  Office  and  other  pro- 
curement and  personnel  specialists.  The  managers, 
most  of  whom  assumed  their  positions  since  April  of 
1977,  were  instructed  in  ideas  for  revenue  centers, 
compliance  with  USAREUR  regulations,  financial 
management,  and  entertainment  programing. 


Fifty-five  managers  attended  a two-day  “introduc- 
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Benning  O’club 

Rainier  mounts 

to  be  upgraded 

in  Washington 

FT  BENNING,  GA — Over  $200,000  will  be  spent 
renovating  the  Fort  Benning  Officers’  Club’s  main 
cocktail  lounge,  dining  room  and  infantry  bar. 

Improvements  in  the  infantry  bar  include  a new 
floor,  paneling  and  bar  equipment  along  with  a stereo 
sound  system,  new  furniture,  a wide  screen  televi- 
sion, and  new  front  and  back  bars,  costing  over 
$27,000.  Over  $114,000  is  planned  to  be  spent  in  the 
cocktail  lounge  and  dining  room. 


SEATTLE — Although  Olympia  surpasses  Rainier  in 
total  beer  sales  nationwide,  Rainier  has  taken  the  lead 
in  sales  in  Washington  State  on  the  heels  of  an  ag- 
gressive and  comical  advertising  campaign.  Rainier 
passed  Olympia  in  sales  last  year  and  now  controls 
about  one-quarter  of  the  state’s  beer  market. 

$1  in  $16  of  sales  charged 


Bar  suit 

LOS  ANGELES — A man  died  after  being  served  10 
shots  of  151-proof  rum  within  two  hours.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  tavern 
may  now  be  sued  for  damages. 


CHICAGO — The  National  Restaurant  Association 
reports  that  6.4  percent  of  restaurant  purchases  were 
made  with  credit  cards  in  June  through  August  1977. 
An  NRA  survey  revealed  that  the  higher  the  check 
average,  the  more  common  the  use  of  credit  cards  to 
pay  dining  bills. 
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Dollar  slide  in  Germany 
hurts  clubs  two  ways 

WASHINGTON — A recent  sharp  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to  the  Deutsche  Mark 
has  decreased  the  spending  power  in  the  local  West 
Germany  economy  for  the  over  190,000  Army  troops 
and  their  estimated  200,000  dependents  while  signifi- 
cantly increasing  club  operating  costs. 

The  dollar  has  steadily  lost  value  in  relation  to  the 
mark  since  1968  when  one  dollar  bought  four  marks. 
It  has  fluctuated  ever  since,  constantly  losing  ground 
to  the  mark.  In  the  past  year,  the  dollar’s  value  has 
dropped  18  percent  with  the  most  dramatic  downward 
slide  occurring  in  past  months.  Recently,  one  dollar 
could  be  exchanged  for  only  2.10  marks. 

The  outlook  for  the  dollar  in  Germany  is  not 
bright,  according  to  James  Firpin,  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Exchange  at  Washington’s  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank.  Firpin  predicts  that  the  worth  of  the 
mark  will  settle  around  45  cents  at  the  close  of  1978. 
“The  mark  could  see  a high  value  of  49  cents,  or  a 
low  value  of  42  cents  in  1978;  but  the  1978  trading 
ranges  on  the  mark  should  hover  around  44  to  47 
cents,”  he  predicted. 


“Labor  ...  48  percent  of  USAREUR 
club  sales  ...  is  where  managers  can 
offset  the  effect  of  the  dollar  devaluation 
most . . . ” 

Economists  cite  four  factors  as  contributing  most 
to  the  decline  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to  the  mark:  (1) 
a huge  trade  imbalance  between  the  USA  and  West 
Germany  with  US  imports  of  Germany  goods  dwarf- 
ing exports;  (2)  increased  investment  by  other  nations 
in  German  banks;  (3)  America’s  seemingly  insatiable 
thirst  for  foreign  oil;  and  (4)  the  low  rate  of  German 
inflation,  currently  hovering  at  four  percent. 

Non-command  sponsored  affected  most 

The  dollar  devaluation  has  affected  the  spending 
power  of  the  troops  assigned  to  Germany,  many  with 
families.  “Non-command  sponsored  US  Army 
Europe  (USAREUR)  troops  simply  don’t  have  that 
much  disposable  income  after  they  finish  paying  for 
the  essentials  of  housing,  food,  transportation,  cloth- 
ing, and  telephone,”  according  to  LTC  William 
Coblentz,  Chief  of  the  Club  Management  Director- 
ate’s European  Regional  Office. 

Housing  costs  for  non-command  sponsored  mili- 
tary people  in  Germany  have  risen  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent since  1970.  E-4s  and  below  with  non-command 
sponsored  families  are  the  most  drastically  affected, 
according  to  the  Army  Times.  The  Times  article  cited 
food,  telephone  and  car  insurance  costs  as  eating  up 
American  dollars  in  USAREUR.  Other  reports  show 


more  military  wives  seeking  employment  to  subsidize 
the  family’s  depleted  income.  About  25  percent  of 
USAREUR  E-4’s  and  below  are  married. 

Military  pay  raises  are  based  generally  on  the  rate 
of  inflation.  While  military  pay  increased  7.05  per- 
cent during  1977,  this  increase  is,  in  many  cases,  not 
enough  to  cope  with  the  16  percent  decline  in  the  dol- 
lar’s value  since  October  1977.  For  command  spon- 
sored families,  cost  of  living  and  housing  allowances 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  effective  in  minimizing 
the  impact  of  the  dollar  devaluation.  These  allow- 
ances are  adjusted  periodically  to  keep  pace  with  the 
dollar’s  devaluation.  In  July  1977  all  allowances 
were  adjusted  upward  based  on  an  exchange  rate  of 
2.31  marks  to  the  dollar.  Subsequent  upward  adjust- 
ments to  the  allowances  were  made  in  October, 
November,  and  December  1977  based  on  the  ex- 
change rate  of  2.25,  2.20,  and  2.10  D-Marks  to  the 
dollar,  respectively.  Non-command  sponsored  en- 
listed, however,  are  not  entitled  to  these  allowances. 

One  USAREUR  subordinate  command  reported 
that  the  economic  situation  there  is  impacting  upon 
soldier  morale  and  detracting  from  combat  readiness. 
Another  command  cited  high  civilian  housing  costs 
and  troops  living  far  from  post  (aggravating  transpor- 
tation problems)  as  being  among  the  financial  trou- 
bles of  junior  enlisted  families.  The  command  said 
that  second  jobs  were  necessary  to  supplement  de- 
pleted income  for  some  families.  A survey  of  major 
Army  commands  has  revealed  that  financial  hard- 
ship affect  almost  half  of  the  junior  enlisted 
families.  This  survey  was  cited  by  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  General  Bernard  W.  Rogers  in  his  recent  tes- 
timony before  the  President’s  Commission  on  Mili- 
tary Compensation  saying  that  50  to  80  percent  of 
junior  enlisted  families  are  now  experiencing  severe 
financial  hardship. 

The  American  soldier  is  also  losing  his  income 
status  when  compared  with  troops  of  other  nations. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reports  the  pay  for  the 
American  major  with  a wife  and  two  children  is  cur- 
rently 3621  marks  per  month.  The  German  major 
with  the  same  size  family  earns  3460  marks  and  the 
British  counterpart  receives  3500  marks  per  month  to 
support  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Club  management  action  needed 

The  result  of  the  decreased  spending  power  of  GIs, 
as  far  as  clubs  are  concerned,  is  decreased  disposable 
income,  including  the  amount  spent  in  clubs  and  res- 
taurants. Army  officials  say  that  many  military 
families  are  being  priced  out  of  German  restaurants 
while  clubs  are  striving  to  control  food  and  labor 
costs,  keeping  prices  stable.  “The  manager  who 
keeps  prices  reasonable  in  the  current  dollar  turmoil 
can  expect  volume  to  increase,”  said  Coblentz.  “As- 
suming volume  increases  to  the  point  where  it  costs 
less  to  serve  each  member,  club  managers  should  be 
able  to  keep  a lid  on  prices  even  though  club  operat- 
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ing  expenses  rise.  For  example,  one  cook  may  be 
able  to  accommodate  50  customers.  However,  five 
more  customers  may  necessitate  the  hiring  of  an  addi- 
tional cook  and  result  in  a diminishing  return  to  both 
the  member  and  the  club  on  the  amount  of  labor  in- 
vested per  customer.” 

‘‘Managers  who  raise  prices  automatically  without 
prior  analysis  and  expense-reducing  efforts  can  ex- 
pect a downward  spiral  in  club  patronage  as  more 
members  are  forced  to  dine  at  home,”  he  said. 

Army  officials  estimate  that  clubs  lose  over  $9,000 
annually  every  time  the  mark  increases  in  value  in 
relation  to  the  dollar  by  one  percent. 

‘‘Managers  should  exhaust  all  expense-reducing 
methods  before  raising  prices  and  if  they  need  to 
raise  prices,  they  should  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
local  public  affairs  office  to  explain  to  the  members 
the  reasons  behind  price  adjustments,”  he  said. 

“The  mission  of  the  Army  club  is  to  provide  food, 
social  activities,  entertainment  and  services  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  The  Club  Management  Directorate 
and  USAREUR  club  managers  are  making  every  ef- 
fort to  hold  the  lid  on  USAREUR  club  retail  prices. 
It’s  tough  on  the  managers,  many  of  whom  are  work- 
ing long  hours  to  keep  prices  from  rising.  We  want  to 
take  advantage,  in  a sense,  of  the  dollar  value  decline 
by  keeping  the  club  prices  attractive  to  members. 
Coblentz  said  that  club  managers  have  an  opportunity 
to  prove  their  worth  to  the  military  community  in 
what  he  called  a “standard  of  living  crisis”  for  many 
GIs  and  their  families  here.  “It’s  important  for 
USAREUR  club  members  to  realize  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  keep  prices  down,  but  there  may  be 
instances  of  club  price  increases  to  accommodate  the 
effect  of  the  devalued  dollar  on  USAREUR,” 
clubs,”  Coblentz  added. 

(Managers)  can  save  by  purchasing 
from  commissary , Class  / points  and 
AAFES  foodland  outlets. 

“Clubs  must  make  sufficient  net  income  to  replace 
equipment  and  renovate  and  improve  facilities.  They 
have  to  budget  to  do  this.  USAREUR  club  managers 
have  become  accustomed  in  years  past  to  proper 
budgeting  and  it  is  now  a matter  of  further  tightening 
budgetary  controls  on  their  various  income  producing 
departments,”  Coblentz  said. 

“Total  sales  for  USAREUR  clubs  last  year  was 
$49,330,000.  Labor  is  the  key  here.  It  constitutes 
48  percent  of  the  total  USAREUR  club  sales.  This  is 
where  managers  can  offset  the  effect  of  dollar  de- 
valuation most  dramatically.  They  should  hire  em- 
ployees who  cost  the  club  less  wherever  possible  and 
pay  strict  attention  to  minimizing  the  hours  of  part- 
time  and  intermittent  employees.” 

A recent  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report 
has  called  for  the  strengthening  of  controls  over  wage 
setting  processes  for  the  67,000  German  national  em- 


ployees. Citing  the  annual  cost  for  employing  Ger- 
man nationals  at  about  $670  million,  the  GAO  said 
that  payroll  costs  for  German  nationals  has  increased 
almost  13  percent  annually.  The  GAO  recommended 
that  the  Defense  Department  explore  methods  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Americans  hired  in  Germany. 
Another  GAO  suggestion  was  to  periodically  survey 
wages  in  the  German  private  sector  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  US  position  in  labor  negotiations. 

Many  club  managers  are  seeking  the  support  of  the 
local  civilian  personnel  office  in  hiring  more  Ameri- 
can dependents.  Clubs  should  take  advantage  of  the 
increased  number  of  dependent  wives  who  are  seek- 
ing employment  in  Germany.  This  will  have  dual  ef- 
fect in  increasing  the  income  of  financially  distraught 
Americans  and  decrease  club  labor  costs.  Indirectly, 
hiring  dependent  wives  may  increase  club  business  as 
the  frequency  of  dining  out  generally  increases  when 
wives  work.  Also,  the  disposable  income  of  the  fam- 
ily should  increase  as  more  wives  supplement  the  in- 
come of  their  husbands. 


(<Analysis  may  show  that  . . . cost 
savings  methods  are  now  more  attrac- 
tive . . 


Managers  can  also  reduce  their  cost  of  goods. 
Generally,  USAREUR  clubs  purchase  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  their  $10  million  spent  on  food  from  foreign 
sources.  They  can  save  here  by  purchasing  from  the 
commissary,  Class  I points  and  AAFES  foodland  out- 
lets. Control  of  costs  for  beverages  is  more  difficult. 
USAREUR  clubs  spent  over  $5  million  last  year  on 
foreign  beer  and  soft  drinks.  AAFES  Europe  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  these  products  by  over  60  percent 
since  July  1977  and  further  increases  are  expected  as 
a result  of  the  dollar  slide.  With  increasing  costs,  it  is 
essential  that  managers  carefully  control  their  bever- 
ages sales.  Clubs  should  feature  American  beer. 

Coblentz  also  urges  managers  to  use  government 
fabric-care  pick-up  point  facilities  whenever 
possible. 

While  clubs  don’t  have  a direct  voice  in  the  operat- 
ing policies  of  their  central  accounting  office,  they 
may  help  reduce  costs  by  identifying  qualified  US 
personnel  to  fill  accounting  vacancies.  Accounting 
expenses  in  USAREUR  during  FY  77  were  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  total  club  net  income  of  nearly  $2.4 
million  realized  there  last  year. 

Additional  cost  savers  could  be  the  self-service 
supply  center  and  other  sources  of  supply  and  equip- 
ment such  as  EES,  the  commissary,  GSA,  and  Buy 
US  Here  (BUSH)  programs. 

“Managers  who  have  not  found  cost-reducing 
methods  in  the  past  to  be  cost  effective  should  look  at 
these  methods  again  in  light  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  Analysis  may  show  that  these  cost  saving 
measures  are  now  more  attractive”  Coblentz  said. 
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Legislation,  inflation,  regulation,  frustration 


IMCEA  meeting  to  focus  on  real  club  issues 


CHICAGO — From  May  18-23,  club  managers  from 
around  the  world  will  gather  here  to  discuss  critical 
issues  affecting  the  future  of  military  clubs. 

This  year’s  IMCEA  meeting  will  examine  and  dis- 
cuss such  issues  as  legislation,  inflation  and  regula- 
tion which  have  frustrated  many  club  managers.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion  will  be  some  of  the  top 
people  within  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  club  organizations. 

The  meeting  coincides  with  the  annual  National 
Restaurant  Association  show.  The  NRA  show  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  about  100,000  food  service  operators 
this  year  to  view  exhibits  and  participate  in  education 


sessions.  The  IMCEA  meeting  registration  fee  in- 
cludes admission  to  the  NRA  show. 

The  IMCEA  will  continue  its  certification  program 
for  military  club  managers  at  this  year’s  meeting.  A 
six-hour  examination  will  be  administered  on  Thurs- 
day, May  18,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  conference. 

The  cost  for  IMCEA  members  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing and  all  associated  activities  is  $160,  if  paid  be- 
fore May  1,  1978  and  $170  if  paid  after  May  1. 
Nonmembers  must  pay  $180  before  May  1 and  $190 
afterwards.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  ac- 
commodate spouses.  More  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  IMCEA  at  1750  Old  Meadow  Road, 
McClean,  VA  22101— (703)  821-3330. 


Procurement  for  summer  season  items  should  start  now 


WASHINGTON — While  the  thermometer  is  down, 
club  managers  should  be  gearing  up  to  meet  summer- 
time needs. 

Clubs  with  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  golf 
clubs,  outdoor  patios,  and  other  summer  activities 
should  project  requirements  for  the  approaching 
summer  season. 

Managers  who  don’t  have  concessionaire  contracts 
to  handle  various  summer  activities  should  begin 
thinking  about  buying  such  things  as  pool  chemicals, 
pool  equipment  such  as  filters,  pool  repair  items  and 
maintenance  equipment,  pool-side  furniture,  tennis 
nets,  marking  chalk  for  tennis  courts,  golf  carts,  bat- 
teries for  golf  carts,  and  outdoor  patio  furniture. 

“Managers  should  check  local  prices  and  match 
them  against  the  prices  on  the  DANAF  Centralized 
Contracts,  Air  Force  NAF  Contracts  and  GSA  Con- 
tracts before  they  buy  these  items,”  according  to 
Helen  Thomas,  a Procurement  Specialist  at  The  Ad- 
jutant General  Center.  With  summer  almost  three 
months  off,  managers  have  enough  time  to  find  the 
best  price  possible.  They  may  find  local  prices  com- 
petitive with  the  centralized  contracts  but  the  central 
contracts  are  negotiated  to  get  the  lowest  price  possi- 


ble for  these  items.  “For  example,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Nonappropriated  Fund  Procurement  Office 
has  a contract  with  Advanced  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  for  casual  aluminum  furniture,  deluxe 
balcony  chairs,  club  chairs,  open-seat  stack  chairs, 
continental  stack  tables,  and  high  back  gliders.” 

Other  items  available  under  this  centralized  con- 
tract are:  three-position  sun  cots,  deluxe  cots  with 
arms,  large  ottomans,  and  dining  tables  with  umbrel- 
las: All  are  available  in  orange,  yellow,  blue,  lime 
green  and  white.  By  buying  through  this  centralized 
contract,  managers  may  get  50  percent  off  the  list 
price,  and  if  they  pay  within  10  days  they  get  an  addi- 
tional two  percent  discount.  If  managers  have  received 
brochures  and  a price  list  for  this  contract,  they 
should  contact  the  Central  NAF  Procurement  Office 
at  AUTOVON  223-1100  or  by  writing  HQDA 
(DAAG-TCP-MP) , WASH  DC  20314. 

The  Central  NAF  Procurement  Office  also  has  con- 
tracts with  other  companies  for  casual  outdoor  furni- 
ture. Price  agreement  bulletins  allow  managers  to 
order  directly  against  a centrally  established  contract, 
by-passing  their  local  P&C  offices  and  expediting 
time  of  delivery  while  realizing  advantageous  pric- 
ing. 


Clearing  the  air  on  the  DOD 

WASHINGTON — Members  and  their  guests  may 
smoke  in  clubs  but  if  it  bothers  a nonsmoker,  manag- 
ers should  see  whether  it  is  practicable  to  separate  the 
smokers  from  the  nonsmokers. 

That’s  the  gist  of  new  DOD  and  Army  regulations 
on  smoking  in  clubs.  The  Army  requlation  on  the 
subject  (AR  1-8,  dated  18  Nov  77)  essentially  pro- 
vides for  implementation  in  clubs  on  a case-by-case 
basis  stating:  “No-smoking  areas  will  be  established 
in  eating  facilities  in  DOD  occupied  buildings  where- 


smoking  ban 

ver  practicable  ...  a no-smoking  area  should  be  des- 
ignated and  posted  based  on  an  estimate  of  smoking 
and  non-smoking  patrons  served.” 

“A  equitable  balance  should  be  maintained  of  the 
rights  of  nonsmokers  and  those  of  smokers  in  imple- 
menting or  enforcing  the  smoking  policy.  Members 
and  their  guests  may  smoke  in  clubs  if  it  “does  not 
endanger  life  or  property,  cause  discomfort  or  rea- 
sonable annoyance  to  nonsmokers,  or  infringe  upon 
their  rights,”  the  regulation  says. 
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Sanitation 

The  muck  stops  here 

WASHINGTON — It’s  almost  enough  to  make  you 
sick.  It  would  seem  that  cleanliness  would  be  basic  to 
the  operation  of  an  eating  establishment  but  a recent 
General  Accounting  Office  report  found  90  percent  of 
the  restaurants  inspected  in  nine  U.S.  cities  to  be 
unsanitary. 

The  result — a possibility  of  certification  of  restau- 
rant personnel  as  having  completed  an  authorized 
sanitation  training  course  is  waiting  in  the  wings.  Al- 
ready, several  states  have  imposed  such  laws. 

Institutions  Magazine  reports  that  New  York  City’s 
Department  of  Health  is  cracking  down  on  unsanitary 
eating  establishments.  Under  the  new  procedures,  a 
field  sanitarian  finding  significant  public  health  viola- 
tions can  order  an  immediate  hearing  and  publish  the 
name  of  the  violator  without  the  traditional  time  al- 
lowance for  compliance.  The  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial appearing  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  underscores 
the  national  proportions  which  the  restaurant  sanita- 
tion problem  has  reached. 


Sanitation  checking  procedures  are  nothing  new  to 
club  managers  who  are  scrutinized  by  environmental 
health  people.  One  of  these  people  is  MAJ  Philip 
Perkins.  Perkins  is  the  Environmental  Health  Officer 
and  Chief  of  the  Environmental  Health  Activity  at 
Tripler  Army  Medical  Center,  Hawaii.  He  has 
worked  extensively  with  the  U.S.  Army  Support 
Command,  Hawaii  club  system. 

Enclosed  with  this  issue  of  the  Army  Host  is  an 
article  entitled  “Club  Sanitation  Is  Your  Business’’. 
In  it,  Perkins  ranks  food  poisoning  second  only  to  the 
common  cold  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  short 
term  illness  in  this  country.  He  calls  upon  his  years 
of  experience  as  an  environmental  health  officer  to 
warn  club  managers  of  the  dangers  of  poor  sanitation 
and  to  provide  them  with  guidance  to  assist  in  im- 
proving sanitary  conditions  in  clubs. 

There’s  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which  says  that 
one  picture  is  worth  more  than  10,000  words.  In  the 
club  business,  one  customer  who  gets  sick  from  eat- 
ing in  the  club  and  spreads  the  word  can  wreck  any 
efforts  which  you  have  taken  on  other  club  opera- 
tional fronts. 


The  filth  menu 

Whether  at  the  counter  of  Joe’s  diner  or  at  the 
prim  tables  of  the  exclusive  French  restaurant, 
jokes  and  cartoons  about  the  proverbial  fly  in 
the  soup  are  standard  fare  in  America’s  menu  of 
humor.  The  jokes  are  funny — where  would 
Henny  Youngman  have  gotten  without  them? 
But  for  those  unlucky  enough  to  miss  spotting 
the  fly,  or  any  number  of  other  “foreign”  in- 
gredients from  salmonella  bacteria  to  rotting 
meat,  dining  out  may  be  anything  but  a culinary 
delight.  According  to  the  most  recent  figures, 
the  Federal  Center  for  Disease  Control  esti- 
mated that  in  1970  some  100,000  citizens 
became  ill  from  what  they  consumed  in 
restaurants. 

“It  must  have  been  something  I ate”  is  how 
such  illnesses  are  commonly,  but  hazily,  diag- 
nosed. When  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently investigated  the  situation,  much  of  the 
haze  was  cleared.  The  GAO  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  food  service  industry  serves  up 
more  filth  than  even  the  most  hearty  restaurant 
goer  can  stomach;  specifically,  the  GAO  reports 
that  about  90  percent  of  the  restaurants 
examined  were  unsanitary.  Out  of  the  185  res- 
taurants in  nine  cities  that  were  poked  into— 
representing  a sampling  basis  of  14,736 
establishments — less  than  two  percent  were 
rated  excellent.  Common  violations  included 
foods  not  being  protected  from  contamination, 
improperly  heated  or  chilled  food,  and  the  in- 
evitable presence  of  insects  and  rodents. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  public  needs  protection 


from  these  literally  sickening  conditions.  At  the 
moment,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  op- 
erates a food  service  sanitation  program,  but  the 
states  may  ignore  it  if  they  choose.  In  turn,  city 
and  local  governments  can  also  choose  to  do  lit- 
tle. The  only  ones  who  apparently  care  less 
about  cleanliness  than  these  many  state  and 
local  officials  are  the  nine  out  of  10  re- 
staurateurs themselves.  When  the  GAO  recom- 
mended that  the  food  service  sanitation  program 
be  strengthened,  the  FDA  could  do  nothing  but 
agree.  The  question  now  is  whether  federal  of- 
ficials, after  being  served  this  unpleasant  dish, 
even  believe  the  problem  is  controllable.  Not 
only  are  diverse  state  and  local  governments 
involved — and  they  can  only  be  “encouraged” 
to  act — but  the  food  industry  itself  is  complex. 
Its  600,000  establishments  employ  four  million 
people,  but  the  turnover  rate  is  so  high  that  the 
conscientious  restaurant  owner  is  hard  put  to 
train  and  educate  employees  in  the  ways  of 
sanitation. 

For  now,  it  is  at  least  an  improvement  that 
the  GAO  has  documented  the  conditions.  This 
awareness  is  unlikely  to  drive  people  from  res- 
taurants, but  it  does  serve  notice  to  the  industry 
that  further  indifference  increases  the  risk  of 
customer  alienation.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  government  is  not  content  to  “encourage” 
compliance  with  sanitary  codes.  Binding  regu- 
lations may  one  day  be  the  only  way  to  assure 
the  diner  of  a safe  meal  prepared  in  a clean 
kitchen. 

Copyright  The  Washington  Post  1976,  reprinted  with 
permission. 
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1977  top  club  managers  named 


WASHINGTON — Department  of  the  Army  has 
named  six  winners  of  the  Second  Annual  James  A. 
Carroll,  Jr.  Award  for  Excellence  in  the  Management 
of  Army  Clubs. 

Winners  in  each  of  the  four  categories  of  officer, 
warrant  officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  and  civil- 
ian are: 

• 1LT  Dennis  J.  Langley,  Manager,  Officers’ 
Club/Assistant  Area  Club  Manager,  Vicenza,  Italy 
(U.S.  Army  Europe). 

• CWO  Joseph  L.  Dziwoki,  Officers’  Club  Man- 
ager, Ft.  Meade,  MD  (U.S.  Army  Forces  Command). 

• CWO  Richard  Gorman,  Officers’  Club  Manager, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  PA  (U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command).  Gorman  was  recognized  for  his 
achievements  as  Manager  of  the  Ft.  Myer,  VA,  Offi- 
cers’ Club  (Military  District  of  Washington). 

• SFC  David  L.  Burke,  Branch  Manager,  Commu- 
nity Club,  Schwaebisch  Hall  Military  Community 
(U.S.  Army  Europe). 

• Thomas  E.  H.  Walker  Installation  Club  Manager, 
Ft.  Carson,  Colorado  (U.S.  Army  Forces  Command). 

• Robert  E.  Trotman,  Branch  Manager,  Noncom- 


SFC  David 
Burke 


SCHWAEBISCH  HALL,  GERMANY— The 

NCO/ENL  club  at  Dolan  Barracks  here  almost  shut 
its  doors  due  to  losses. 

After  his  arrival  that  fall,  Burke’s  plan  was  to 
tackle  this  club  management  challenge  by  first  re- 
vamping the  club  council  allowing  it  to  serve  as  his 
eyes  and  ears  in  the  community.  Once  Burke  had  a 
feel  for  the  club  situation,  club  dues  were  abolished 
and  the  kitchen  re-opened.  Burke  personally  trained 
club  personnel  and  modified  their  work  schedules  to 
ensure  utmost  operational  efficiency.  Also,  he  ex- 
panded the  hours  of  operation.  For  example — 
Sunday,  the  slowest  day  of  the  week,  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  profitable. 

Club  sales  increased  17  percent  while  labor  was 
reduced  from  51  percent  of  sales  to  37  percent.  Net 
income  was  two  percent  of  sales  from  a previous  14 
percent  net  loss  which  allowed  Burke  to  renovate  the 
ballroom,  bar  and  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  club. 


CW2  Louis  J.  Rochat,  area  club  manager,  praised 
Burke  saying  that  “a  community  that  was  once 
ashamed  and  embarrassed  by  their  club  now  takes 
pride  in  that  same  club  and  support  it  100  percent.” 


missioned  Officers’  Club,  Ft.  Jackson,  S.C.  (U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command). 

Winners  were  selected  based  on  their  exceptionally 
outstanding  contribution  to  club  operations.  Criteria 
for  selection  included  meeting  or  surpassing  club 
goals  and  objectives  and  their  efforts  towards  provid- 
ing the  highest  quality  food  and  beverages,  enter- 
tainment, and  services  to  the  club  members. 

BG  James  C.  Pennington,  The  Adjutant  General, 
who,  through  the  Club  Management  Directorate, 
exercises  technical  supervision  and  executive  man- 
agement of  clubs  Army-wide,  expressed  his  congratu- 
lations to  the  winners  for  achieving  “the  highest  de- 
gree of  professionalism  and  excellence  in  club  man- 
agement.” “Their  club  members  were  offered  high 
quality  food,  beverages  and  entertainment  while  ex- 
penses were  controlled  and  financial  objectives  were 
met  or  surpassed.”  “This  year’s  winners  were  dif- 
ficult to  select  because  many  of  the  Carroll  Award 
nominees  who  were  not  selected  were  nearly  as  qual- 
ified,” he  added. 

Summaries  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  year’s 
winners  follow: 

Thomas 
Walker 


FT  CARSON,  CO — The  figures  tell  the  story  here  at 
Fort  Carson.  Total  FY  77  club  sales  at  the  4th  Infan- 
try Division’s  home  were  $3.6  million  with  net  in- 
come of  ten  percent. 

As  installation  club  manager  here,  Walker  is  re- 
sponsible for  two  officers’  clubs  and  ten  NCO/ENL 
clubs  at  Forts  Carson  and  Douglas  (Utah).  Walker 
was  instrumental  in  planning,  designing,  and  con- 
structing a new  $1.6  million  NCO  club  financed 
completely  by  club-earned  nonappropriated  funds.  He 
has  also  initiated  projects  to  expand  and  improve 
other  clubs  in  the  Fort  Carson  club  system.  Some  unit 
service  modules  will  be  converted  to  small  NCO/ENL 
club  annexes.  Walker’s  long-range  plans  are  to  de- 
velop two  more  new  annexes  for  the  NCO/ENL 
branch,  and  a drive-in  food  service  facility.  All 
of  these  projects  are  scheduled  for  completion  within 
the  next  three  years. 

Walker,  who  is  President-Elect  of  the  International 
Military  Club  Executives’  Association,  is  called  upon 
time  and  again  by  members  of  other  commands  for 
advice  and  consultation  in  club  management 
operations. 
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CW3  Joseph 
Dziwoki 


FT  MEADE,  MD — An  antiquated  World  War  II 
building  posed  special  problems  for  Dziwoki  when  he 
came  to  manage  the  Fort  Meade  Officers’  Club.  He 
had  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  physi- 
cal plant  and  create  a pleasant  environment  that  the 
members  and  their  guests  could  enjoy. 

As  the  same  time,  his  task  was  to  reverse  a nega- 
tive net  income  trend  which,  during  the  twelve-month 
period  prior  to  his  assignment,  the  club  lost 
$38,000.00.  Since  Dziwoki  was  assigned  to  the  club, 
it  has  realized  a new  income  in  excess  of  $40,000.00, 
or  an  overall  increase  in  net  income  of  204  percent. 

Robert 
Trotman 


f 

FT  JACKSON,  SC — As  NCO  branch  manager  of  the 
Fort  Jackson  installation  club  system,  Trotman  runs  a 
modern  $1.7  million  NCO  main  club  along  with  the 
entire  enlisted  club  system  here. 

Besides  realigning  the  NCO  club  branch  here  to 
accommodate  the  new  club,  Trotman  has  been  able  to 
increase  food  sales  by  34  percent  by  improving 
menus,  recipes,  and  customer  service.  Trotman  has 
implemented  a no-dues  policy  throughout  the  NCO 
club  branch  and  has  decreased  customer  complaints 
by  improving  employee  training  and  motivation  pro- 
grams as  well  as  food  and  beverage  operations. 

A centrally  stored,  computerized  liquor  dispensing 
system  reduced  bar/inventory  costs  by  47  percent. 
Trotman  has  increased  the  efficiency  for  accountabil- 
ity for  food.  Also,  employee  turnover  has  been  re- 
duced by  60  percent  while  their  productivity  has 
increased. 

Net  income  hasn’t  suffered,  however,  as  a result  of 
club  physical  improvements  and  offerings.  The  Fort 
Jackson  NCO  branch  has  exceeded  their  net  income 
goals  by  80  percent,  making  over  $1 1 1,000  in  FY  77. 


First,  he  decreased  operating  expenses  by  reducing 
non-essential  people.  Dziwoki  personally  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  operations  clerk  and  caterer.  Another 
management  action  which  was  instrumental  in  in- 
creasing club  business  was  providing  each  member  in 
good  standing  with  four  one-dollar  coupons  to  be 
used  in  the  dining  room  or  cocktail  lounge. 

Fort  Meade  does  not  have  a package  store  to  sup- 
plement club  income  and  the  officers’  club  had  to 
realize  net  income  solely  from  food  and  bar  related 
operations  without  this  added  income. 

While  cutting  expenses,  he  also  initiated  several 
programs  aimed  at  increasing  membership  satisfac- 
tion and  revenue  generation.  He  started  a Mongolian 
barbecue  which  he  holds  twice  a month.  He  has  im- 
proved the  “all  you  can  eat”  salad  bar  and  increased 
net  income  in  the  dining  room  department.  Where 
club  membership  participation  was  sparse,  now  over- 
flow crowds  must  be  turned  away.  Dziwoki  has  also 
established  bingo  and  a dinner  theatre  program  at  the 
club. 

Dziwoki  is  a hard-driving  manager  who  strives  to 
improve  on  management  efficiency  and  expects  as 
much  from  his  subordinate  supervisors. 


CW2  Richard 
Gorman 


CARLISLE  BARRACKS,  PA — About  two  miles 
from  the  Pentagon,  the  military’s  nerve  center,  lies 
the  Fort  Myer,  VA  Officers’  Club.  This  club  has  over 
4,000  high-ranking,  demanding  and  critical  clientele. 
That’s  where  Gorman  won  his  award. 

While  running  the  club,  Gorman  managed  to  re- 
duce overall  expenses  by  eight  percent  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  sales  by  15  percent,  or  over 
$200,000  in  the  bar,  food  and  catering  departments. 

Personnel  expense  was  reduced  by  seven  percent 
during  Gorman’s  tenure  while  service  appeared  not  to 
suffer.  Gorman  often  found  himself  catering  eight 
wedding  receptions  and  four  cocktail  parties  on  one 
business  day.  Through  his  efforts,  the  club  became 
the  single  largest  officers’  club  in  the  Army  with 
crowds  of  2,000  attending  some  events,  like 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Through  close  internal  controls,  Gorman  was  able 
to  hold  prices  down  despite  spiraling  prices  of  labor 
and  food,  characteristic  of  the  Washington  area,  with 
the  highest  cost  of  living  in  the  nation.  He  held  the 
line  on  costs  by  working  long  hours  and  being  on  top 
of  all  departments. 
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1 LT  Dennis 
Langley 


VICENZA,  ITALY — Losing  money  ten  out  of  12 
months,  fund  equity  of  minus  $3009,  and  losing  more 
money  than  any  club  in  US  Army  Europe — the  Offi- 
cers’ and  Civilians’  Club  here  was  a club  manager’s 
nightmare.  But  the  problems  weren’t  bad  dreams  for 
Langley;  they  were  real  life  problems  when  he  set  out 
to  turn  things  around  here.  Since  he  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  club  operation,  this  club  has  realized  a 
net  income  during  19  of  21  months  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  profitable  clubs  in  USAREUR. 

Under  Langley’s  leadership,  the  club  increased 
fund  equity  to  $44,257  and  in  1977  the  club  realized 
a positive  net  income  every  month. 

Langley  reversed  the  negative  trends  by  reducing 
operating  costs,  particularly  labor.  Langley  restruc- 
tured the  club’s  evening  meal  service,  adding  a la 
carte  dining  along  with  nights  featuring  such  spe- 
cialties as  Mexican  and  Chinese  foods  and  beef  and 
burgundy.  A la  carte  dining  was  always  available;  but 
promotion  and  marketing  allowed  him  to  keep  costs 
low  while  increasing  membership  participation. 

Other  additions  to  the  food  program  were  flambe’s, 


crepe  nights,  international  nights  and  other  exotic 
specialties  along  with  easily  marketable  products 
such  as  Bubbles  and  Beef  (prime  rib  and  cham- 
pagne), family  nights  with  cartoons  for  the  kids  and 
for  some  adults,  Mongolian  barbeques,  patio  steak 
nights  and  splash  parties. 

The  NCO/ENL  club  also  made  dramatic  fiscal  im- 
provements as  a result  of  Langley’s  efforts.  In  July 
1976  Langley,  in  his  role  as  assistant  area  club  man- 
ager, was  responsible  for  initiating,  designing,  and 
implementing  a credit  system  that  increased  average 
monthly  sales  by  over  $10,000  (over  40  percent). 
NCO/ENL  club  membership  increased  from  an  aver- 
age of  550  members  to  over  1,100  members  today. 

The  Vicenza  club  system  was  the  only  Army  club 
to  win  a National  Restaurant  Association  outstanding 
menu  award  in  1977.  The  menu  is  backed  up  by  a 
maitre  d’  and  chef  who  were  trained  at  a CMD  TAG- 
CEN  Chef’s  Refresher  Course.  They  returned  from 
the  course  and  conducted  training  sessions  within  the 
club  for  other  food  service  people. 

The  last  Army  Audit  Agency  report  outlined  no 
major  findings,  a vast  improvement  over  previous  re- 
ports which  had  listed  over  37  findings.  The  once  fi- 
nancially strapped  club  has  added  $20,000  worth  of 
kitchen  equipment,  $25,000  worth  of  tables  and 
chairs,  a new  sound  system  and  $20,000  worth  of 
furniture  for  the  cocktail  lounge. 

Langley  has  successfully  maintained  a swimming 
pool  and  locker  facilities,  two  tennis  courts  and  pic- 
nic grounds  while  instituting  Monte  Carlo  nights  and 
dinner  theaters  at  the  clubs.  In  addition  to  all  that,  he 
found  time  to  coach  the  local  high  school  football 
team. 


Clubs  may  use  official  mail  for  attitude  surveys 


WASHINGTON — Club  managers  may  use  official 
mail  for  conducting  attitudinal  surveys  when  the  in- 
tent is  to  gauge  the  club’s  responsiveness  to  the 
morale  and  welfare  needs. 

The  policy  allows  using  official  indicia  to  distrib- 


ute surveys  to  members.  Official  mail  should  not  be 
used  for  surveys  when  the  intent  is  advertising,  mer- 
chandizing, or  soliciting  membership.  Official  mail 
may  not  be  used  to  mail  club  bills  or  calendars  of 
events. 


(OUTLOOK,  from  pg.  2) 

Another  and  most  important  goal  is  to  increase 
club  membership  participation  and  satisfaction.  Our 
technical  training  and  management  assistance  teams 
will  be  working  on  site  providing  commanders  with 
an  objective  analysis  of  their  clubs  towards  ensuring 
that  members  get  the  most  for  their  money.  The 
teams  work  closely  with  local  managers  to  improve 
operational  efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  by 
identifying  and  correcting  problem  areas,  implement- 
ing improved  programs  and  reversing  unfavorable 
trends.  We  are  developing  a comprehensive  quality 
service  program  to  provide  managers  with  training 
and  educational  materials  for  use  in  improving  the 
quality  of  services  provided  by  club  employees  to  the 
membership. 
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During  1977,  many  club  managers  successfully 
achieved  measurable  savings  in  club  operating  ex- 
penses while  simultaneousely  improving  programs 
and  services.  We  expect  this  progress  to  continue  in 
1978  notwithstanding  the  challenges  of  anticipated 
cost  increases  in  virtually  every  club  operational 
area.  Club  managers  have  in  the  past  few  years  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  cope  with  foreseen  and 
unforeseen  problems.  These  continuing  cost  increases 
are  not  expected  to  significantly  affect  the  momentum 
provided  by  improved  management  programs  and 
hard  work  by  individual  club  managers  and 
employees.  In  effect.  Army  club  members  should 
continue  to  see  improvements  in  club  appearance  as 
well  as  in  the  quality  of  food,  beverages,  service  and 
entertainment. 


At  Fort  Campbell 

Better  letter  getters 

FT  CAMPBELL,  KY — “The  officers’  club  has  im- 
proved tremendously  over  the  past  six  months.  It’s 
not  the  facilities  I’m  referring  to  either — it’s  the 
people!  Whatever  their  new-found  motivation  I hope 
it  continues  . . . Entertainment,  food,  services,  de- 
cor, and  just  the  general  atmosphere  there  are  vastly 
improved  . . . Whoever  is  running  the  show  down 
there  deserves  a pat  on  the  back.’’  That’s  the  gist  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Fort  Campbell  Courier. 

It’s  not  the  only  letter  that  this  club  has  received 
lately  applauding  vastly  improved  services.  As  the 
editor  said  in  response:  “This  is  just  another  of  the 
letters  we  have  received  lately  about  improvements 
. . . they  are  dedicated  to  providing  service  to  the 
community.’’ 

Along  with  good  advertising  and  public  relations, 
the  letter  represents  a strong  management  effort  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Procurement  of  food  has  improved 
dramatically.  “The  officers’  club  used  to  buy  all  its 
food  from  the  same  vendor.  The  service  and  the  qual- 
ity was  stale.  We  decided  to  give  the  vendor  an 
ultimatum — improve  quality  and  service  or  we’ll  buy 
from  someone  else.  They  didn’t  improve  and  now  we 
have  a new  vendor  that  knows  we  mean  it  when  we 
say  we  want  quality.  The  result — food  has  im- 
proved,” according  to  1LT  Daniel  Lanio,  the  man- 
ager of  the  club  during  the  past  eight  months  and  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Club  Management  Course. 
“I’ve  found  that  people  will  pay  for  quality  in  the 


club  and  it  isn’t  necessary  to  hold  prices  down  to  the 
minimum,”  Lanio  said. 

“When  I came  on  board,  the  employees  were  told 
that  things  were  going  to  change.  The  employees 
were  trained  in  service-with-a-smile  and  they  were 
made  aware  that  their  performance  would  be  closely 
monitored.”  “We’ve  increased  our  advertising  effort 
too”,  he  said,  “with  flyers  and  post  newspaper  ads 
bringing  in  the  customers.  We  increased  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  entertainment  by  $200  per  night 
and  added  a disco.” 

“Another  thing  we’ve  done  is  add  specialty  nights 
to  the  club’s  slate.  We  regularly  hold  beef  and 
burgundy  nights  with  a Fort  Campbell  flair  and  our 
shrimp-a-peel  is  a real  membership  pleaser,”  he 
added.  An  a la  carte  menu,  deluxe  salad  bar  and  a 
wine  and  cheese  bar  round  out  the  club’s  food 
offerings. 

Lanio  said  that  he  and  his  assistants  maintain  much 
of  the  facility  themselves  and  any  given  day  will  find 
them  with  a hammer  or  paint  brush  in  hand. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  are  remarkable.  The  last 
six  months  have  been  among  the  top  ten  sales  months 
in  the  club’s  history,  according  to  Lanio,  who  said 
that  December  saw  record  sales  of  $50,000  ($35,000 
in  food  and  $15,000  in  bar)  with  $20,600  net  income. 

Lanio  credited  the  club’s  success  to  the  support 
provided  by  his  assistant  managers:  SGT  Carl  Boff, 
Charles  Boyd,  SFC  Zenaphir  Bond,  CW2  Kenneth 
Daniels,  and  installation  club  manager,  MAJ 
George  Baldridge. 


FY  74-77  year-by-year  Army  club  financial  results 


(in  millions) 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

Sales 

$176.6 

$201.4 

$207.9 

$54.4 

$219.6 

Other  Income 

30.8 

37.8 

38.8 

10.3 

40.7 

Total  Revenue 

207.4 

239.2 

246.7 

64.7 

260.3 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

92.0 

105.3 

109.5 

28.7 

114.8 

Total  Expenses 

112.5 

127.8 

129.8 

33.9 

135.1 

Net  Income 

2.9 

6.1 

7.4 

2.1 

10.4 

Net  Income  Percentage  of  Sales 

1.6% 

3.0% 

3.6% 

3.9% 

4.7% 

Number  of  Club  Branches* 

308 

286 

289 

277 

263 

Number  Profitable 

188 

192 

200 

196 

204 

Number  Unprofitable** 

120 

94 

89 

81 

59 

Percent  Unprofitable** 

*Does  not  include  package  beverage  branches. 

39.0% 

32.9% 

30.8% 

29.2% 

22.4% 

**Operating  losses  were  financed  from  previously  accumulated  fund  equity. 


“Truth-in-menu”  program  has  punch 


LOS  ANGELES,  CA — Fifteen  civil  and  five  criminal 
cases  have  resulted  in  fines  of  $ 100  to  $2,500  for  each 
violation  and  another  35  cases  are  pending  in  a recent 
“truth-in-menu”  crackdown  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Violators  are  often  tipped  off  by  patrons  who  can  tell 
that  “chicken  salad”  is  made  with  turkey;  or  “cheap” 


gelatin  isn’t  jello. 

LA  County  Health  Department  sanitarians  go  be- 
yond checks  for  sanitary  food  handling  and  storage 
procedures  to  insure  truthfulness  in  menus  and  adver- 
tising. 
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Leavenworth  club  system 

FT  LEAVENWORTH,  KA — “We  want  to  make  the 
officers’  club  here  a showplace  so  that  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  students  going  through  will 
know  what  a good  Army  club  can  be  like,’’  according 
to  CPT  Doug  Denier,  the  club’s  manager. 

Denier,  who  holds  an  MA  degree  in  management, 
said  “these  men  will  be  future  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders  and  will  occupy  key  staff  positions 
throughout  the  Army.  By  extension  then,  our  goal  is 
simply  this:  to  improve  the  Army  club  system 
worldwide.” 

“And  we  are  going  to  do  it  by  example,”  he 
stated.  Denier’s  positive  attitude  merely  manifests  a 
“can  do”  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  club  system  who  were  previously 
demoralized  when  the  NCO  club  had  to  close  its 
doors  because  of  lack  of  support. 

“We  can’t  be  all  things  to  all  people  all  of  the 
time,  but  we  are  going  to  try  to  be  all  things  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  week,”  exclaimed  MAJ  Kenneth  D. 
Bell,  former  CGSC  student  who  is  now  Leaven- 
worth’s installation  club  manager. 


“What  we  are  trying  to  create  is  a din- 
ing experience  ...” 


MAJ  Bell  speaks  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  prac- 
tical experience  and  academic  training.  While  this  is 
his  first  time  actually  in  the  ICM  slot,  during  a recent 
European  assignment  he  was  a DPCA  and 
supervised — through  an  area  club  manager — the  ac- 
tivities of  14  different  military  clubs. 

This  past  June,  MAJ  Bell  graduated  as  honor  man 
in  a class  of  38  from  the  Club  Management  School  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  He  holds  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  management  from  Robert  Morris  College  in 
Pittsburgh  and  a Master  of  Personnel  Management 
degree  from  Central  Michigan  University. 

MAJ  Bell  assumed  the  ICM  chair  here  July  29.  At 
present,  working  directly  for  the  chief  of  staff,  his 
area  of  responsibility  includes  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
Officer’s  Club,  post  package  beverage  sales  store  and 
the  golf  branch. 

MAJ  Bell  and  CPT  Denier  both  stated  their  priority 
objective  with  respect  to  the  club  is  to  increase  sales 
and  they  outlined  several  ways  they  are  hoping  to  do 
this. 

Courtesy  Fort  Leavenworth  Lamp. 
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optimistic 

Improvements  slated 

Improvement  of  the  food  and  beverage  areas  head 
the  list,  according  to  the  men.  Employees  are  cur- 
rently being  trained  through  classes  at  the  facility.  As 
MAJ  Bell  said,  “this  is  not  the  OJT  system  of  the 
past  but  rather  platform  instruction  and  learning  by 
doing  first,  before  actually  working  with  the 
members.” 

Regarding  food,  he  said  that  Denier  and  his  men 
are  selectively  purchasing  high  quality  food  and  that 
the  chef  staff  is  being  trained  in  better  preparation 
procedures  and  methods. 


“Improvement  of  the  food  and  bever 
age  areas  head  the  list  ...” 


“If  we  are  to  increase  sales,”  MAJ  Bell  said,  “we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  some  money  on  training 
and  procurement.  We  need  newer  and  more  modern 
equipment,  new  uniforms  for  the  staff,  a first  class 
menu  both  in  appearance  and  in  offerings,  such 
things  as  after-dinner  mints  and  special  club 
matchbooks.” 

“What  we  are  trying  to  create  is  a dining  experi- 
ence,” he  said,  giving  as  an  example  flambe  desserts 
that  will  be  offered  members  within  a few  months. 
“We  have  a lot  more  training  of  the  staff  to  do  first, 
before  it’s  offered,”  the  major  said,  talking  of  the 
flaming  brandy  cuisine. 

But  then,  talking  about  the  other  end  of  the 
scale — the  hamburger  trade — the  major  noted  that  on 
weeknights  when  families  are  going  out  to  eat,  the 
children  play  a major  role  in  restaurant  selection. 

“We  want  our  people  to  use  their  club  rather  than 
local  fast  food  businesses.  So  we  have  come  up  with 
a way  to  draw  children’s  attention.  Denier  has  been 
exploring  possibilities  and  has  come  up  with  a trea- 
sure chest  of  small  toys  for  young  people  under  six 
years  of  age,  balloons  and  even  a magician  or  two  for 
entertainment.” 

Entertainment 

Discussing  live  entertainment  further,  Bell  noted  the 
recent  appearance  of  Frank  Sinatra,  Jr.,  was  ex- 
tremely well  received,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  tickets 
for  the  first  show  were  sold  out  within  15  minutes. 
The  ICM  staff  has  set  a long-range  goal  of  having  a 
major  name  entertainer  appear  on  post  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  a shorter-range  goal  of  having  at  least 
four  shows  between  now  and  next  May. 


“We  have  a nice  facility  here,”  said  the  major, 
speaking  of  the  club,  “but  it  needs  some  mainte- 
nance. Also  it  has  not  been  used  near  its  capacity  in 
the  past.  Parties  and  special  events  are  one  way  to 
draw  increased  revenue  for  maintenance  and  renova- 
tion activities. 

“We  want  to  work  closely  with  the  membership  in 
booking  group  activities.  The  CGSC  sections  are 
conducive  to  this,  but  we  also  have  a large  retired 
population  in  the  area,  various  social  clubs  such  as 
OWC  and  permanent  party  organizations.  At  least 
once  a quarter,  we  would  like  to  see  these  groups  in 
their  club  for  an  organized  activity  or,  more  formally, 
a catered  affair.  We  are  prepared  to  handle  such 
events — even  to  add  such  touches  as  birthday 
cakes!” 

SFC  Larry  Shapiro,  an  assistant  officers’  club 
manager  said  it  was  his  opinion  that  since  the  new 
ICM  and  FLOOM  managers  arrived,  there  is  a differ- 
ent atmosphere  noticeable  among  the  patrons. 


“Something  is  definitely  going  on,”  he  said.  “You 
can  really  tell  it  when  someone  walks  up  to  you  and 
says,  ‘I  don’t  know  who  you  are  or  what  your  func- 
tion is  here  at  the  club,  but  I’m  writing  you  guys  a 
letter.  I’m  really  enjoying  myself!’  That  says  some- 
thing to  me  as  an  employee.” 

“To  increase  sales  ...  we  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  some  money  on  training 
and  procurement. ” 

Shapiro  added,  “numerous  new  things  are  planned 
but  old-time  favorites  will  still  be  served  up  to  the 
patrons — the  Oktoberfest,  Lobster  Night,  Frontier 
Night  (described  by  the  sergeant  as  a large  backyard 
party,  only  at  the  club.)” 

CPT  Denier  concluded,  “the  plans  we  have  to  im- 
prove the  post  club  system  take  time,  but  things  are 
starting  to  happen.  For  example,  we  have  already  ap- 
proved artists’  drawings  of  a renovated  main  bar  and 
this  will  be  a major  project  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 


Labor  costs  hit  hard 
in  private  sector 

CHICAGO — The  private  sector  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  labor  cost  pinch  which  is  so  familiar  to  Army 
clubs. 

A 25  percent  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and 
the  repeal  of  the  tip  credit  in  California  has  reduced 
restaurant  staffs,  inflated  menu  prices,  reduced  pa- 
tronage, and  hit  hard  on  profits  for  the  state’s  re- 
staurateurs. That’s  the  word  from  a report  of  a study 
sponsored  by  the  National  Restaurant  Association. 

Employment  impact 

The  report  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  1,342  restau- 
rants examined  said  they  had  reacted  to  the  higher 
minimum  wage  by  hiring  less  and  giving  the  pink  slip 
to  several  employees.  These  restaurants  cut  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  50  hours  a week  from  their 
payroll  schedules.  Reductions  occurred  both  as  a re- 
sult of  elimination  of  positions  and  a decrease  in 
scheduled  employee  hours. 

Inflation  impact 

Over  80  percent  of  restaurants  studied  had  in- 
creased prices  since  July  1,  1976.  These  increases 
were  directly  tied  to  the  higher  labor  costs.  Twenty- 


eight  percent  reported  increasing  prices  more  than 
once  during  that  period.  The  median  price  increase 
for  independent  operators  was  8.7  percent,  and  chain 
operators  raised  prices  some  4.7  percent,  the  report 
said. 

The  labor  pressures  have  forced  the  cost  of  eating 
away  from  the  home  to  increase  at  a faster  rate  than 
that  of  the  grocery  cart. 

Patronage  drops 

About  six  of  ten  of  those  studied  said  their  patron- 
age had  either  remained  the  same  or  declined  in  the 
six  months  preceding  the  survey. 

Earnings  impact 

Payroll  costs  are  up  significantly  since  1975. 
Hourly  rates  are  up.  Fringe  benefits  are  being  re- 
duced or  deferred.  Although  many  restaurateurs  are 
trimming  hours  and  raising  prices,  they  expect  earn- 
ings to  drop  in  the  coming  months. 

The  report  concluded  that  restaurateurs  feel  there 
“are  no  more  rabbits  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  hat”  if  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  climbs  further.  Restaurateurs 
interviewed  expressed  concern  that  they  are  being 
forced  to  place  a further  burden  on  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices;  they  are  forced  to  reduce  sched- 
ules, putting  people  out  of  work  or  reducing  take- 
home  pay;  and  they  are  jeopardizing  the  future  of  the 
industry  as  food  away  from  home  is  priced  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  diner. 
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Stewart  club  system  offers  more 


FT  STEWART,  GA — The  club  system  here  is  start- 
ing to  give  members  more  specialty  nights  and  menu 
offerings.  In  a letter  to  the  membership  by  installa- 
tion club  manager,  MAJ  William  Mullins,  members 
were  informed  of  new  ideas  for  menus  and  the  enter- 
tainment program. 

The  officers’  club  features  a Mongolian  barbeque 
which  includes  shredded  beef,  pork,  chicken  with  as- 
sorted Chinese  vegetables  and  rice.  The  club  allows 
members  to  mix  their  own  seasonings  from  a wide 
assortment  of  exotic  oils  and  spices.  Next,  the  mem- 
bers assemble  and  season  their  concoction  and  it  is 
grilled  to  their  taste.  The  Mongolian  barbeque  also 
includes  a buffet  layout  of  Chinese  cabbage,  grated 
carrots,  bean  sprouts,  hot  peppers  and  many  other 
items. 

At  the  Hunter  Army  Air  Field  Officers’  Club,  part 
of  the  Stewart  club  system,  members  are  treated 
every  Sunday  to  a champagne  brunch  which  includes 
new  menus  offering  assorted  desserts,  a variety  of 
omelettes  and,  of  course,  champagne.  Other  offerings 
of  the  Hunter  Officers’  Club  are  a steak  night,  an 
all-you-can-eat  beef  and  burgundy  buffet,  a raw  oys- 
ter bar,  along  with  an  a la  carte  menu  every  Friday 


and  Saturday  night.  The  manager  of  the  Hunter  Offi- 
cers’ Club  is  Mr.  K.  Burke.  Burke’s  assistant  is 
SFC  C.  Graves. 

A new  feature  at  the  Fort  Stewart  Officers’  Club  is 
a seafood  night.  Here  members  can  feast  on  stone 
crab  claws,  fresh  jumbo  shrimp  and  oysters  on  the 
half  shell  with  all  the  trimmings.  The  club  regularly 
holds  such  specials  as  beef  and  burgundy  nights,  soul 
food  buffets,  a Sunday  champagne  brunch,  a western 
buffet,  a German  night,  a prime  rib  night,  a seafood 
night,  a Mexican  night,  a Mongolian  barbeque,  an 
oyster  bar,  a roast  beef  and  steak  sandwich  night,  an 
Italian  night,  and  a $3.95  steak  night  every  Wednes- 
day. Most  of  the  specialty  dining  programs  are  ac- 
companied by  just  the  right  kind  of  music.  The  club’s 
manager,  SFC  Charles  R.  Fields,  has  made  a New 
Year’s  resolution  to  the  membership  to  continue  to 
expand  services,  food  specials  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  entertainment  at  his  club  with  a 
focus  on  “service,  service,  service.” 

The  Fort  Stewart  and  Hunter  Army  Air  Field  club 
system  serves  members  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division. 
Officers’  club  sales  in  FY  77  were  close  to 
$400,000 — NCO  club  sales  neared  $600,000. 


Huachuca  beefed-up — 


MSG  Leon  Fox,  Fort  Huachuca  NCO  Branch 
Manager  and  Wally  Chung,  a food  and  beverage 
specialist  from  the  Club  Management  Directorate, 
TAGCEN  served  barbequed  beef  to  over  220 
members  and  their  guests  at  an  NCO  club  bar- 
beque, a treat  at  this  southwest  Army  installation. 
Chung  is  a member  of  the  CMD,  TAGCEN  techni- 
cal training  and  management  assistance  team  that 
visited  Fort  Huachuca  recently  to  review  club 
management  operations  there. 


At  Heilbronn 

Enlisted  club  self-help 

by  Art  Jennings 

HEILBRONN,  GERMANY— A touch  of  en- 
thusiasm and  a willingness  to  work  hard  can  turn  a 
shabby  building  into  a nice  club  and  the  results  are 
clearly  visible  when  you  walk  into  the  enlisted  club  at 
Wharton  Barracks,  here. 

Many  long  hours  and  a lot  of  hard  work  went  into 
the  preparation  for  the  club  which  reopened  30  De- 
cember 1977.  According  to  SFC  James  Yarnall  who 
manages  the  club  and  has  done  most  of  the  work  to 
restore  it,  the  stage  lights  were  rewired,  drapes  laun- 
dered, dance  floor  sanded,  sealed  and  waxed,  and  ev- 
erything was  scrubbed  and  disinfected  from  top  to 
bottom.  Yarnall  worked  about  12  hours  a day  on  the 
club  getting  it  ready  for  the  opening  and  said,  “the 
CB  Club  really  helped  me  out.  I couldn’t  have  done  it 
without  their  help.” 

“I  think  the  club  will  really  go.  I want  a man  to  be 
able  to  bring  his  wife  or  girlfriend  in  and  have  a good 
time,”  he  said.  Yarnall  plans  on  monitoring  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  club  very  closely  to  ensure  that  his  cus- 
tomers have  a good  time  and  that  no  trouble  arises. 

The  club  has  a jukebox  which  will  offer  a variety 
of  music,  including  country  and  western,  soul, 
Spanish,  rock,  and  “oldies-but-goodies.”  Plans  in- 
clude a game  room  and  a disco  or  bands  after  the  club 
starts  making  money.  Sandwiches,  pizzas  and  snacks 
will  be  served. 

Courtesy  Heilbronn  Community  Circle. 
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24  OOJs  selected  for  E8 


WASHINGTON — Twenty-four  enlisted  men  holding 
the  club  management  specialty  OOJ  50  have  been 
selected  for  promotion  to  master  sergeant.  Their 
names  and  assignment  locations  follow. 

Allen  Attee  Germany 

Anthony  Balbuze  Germany 


Oliver  Ballard 
Stephen  Beaudet 
David  Burke 
Larry  Darrow 
Everette  Davis 
Richard  Diebold 
Anthony  Garcia 
Johnnie  Hamer 
Claude  Hawkins 
Thomas  Hill 
David  Hunter 
Joseph  Jannarone 
Norris  Jeffery 
James  Kaap 
James  Killings 

Earnest  Luster 

Walter  Mattox 
Billy  Mosley 
Chesley  Rose 
William  Smith 
Nicholas  Stellos 
Maurice  Talamantez 


Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Ft.  Wood 

Alaska 

Ft.  Knox 

Korea 

Ft.  Houston 
Germany 
Ft.  Sill 
Korea 
Alaska 
Ft.  Hood 
Ft.  Monroe 
.Army  Support 
Command,  Hawaii 
The  Judge  Advocate 
General  School 
Germany 
Ft.  Campbell 
Korea 
Ft.  Wood 
Ft.  McClellan 
Army  Support 
Command , Hawaii 


Gottcha! 


WASHINGTON — The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
didn’t  swallow  it  when  Sally  Waitress  only  made  16 
cents  of  tips  per  hour,  for  the  year:  especially  when 
the  restaurant’s  credit  card  sales  showed  the  average 
tip  per  sale  was  13.9  percent  which  the  IRS  pared  to 
12.5  percent  because  the  waitresses  gave  the  busboys 
a share. 

Then  the  IRS  computed  average  sales  per  waitress 
per  hour,  multiplied  that  by  12.5  percent  to  get  tips 
per  waitress  per  hour  which  came  to  $2,040.  Sally 
worked  1,833  hours  that  year,  indicating  she  pock- 
eted $3,739. 

Club  managers  are  responsible  for  making  IRS 
Form  4070  available  to  club  employees.  Managers 
must  also  inform  employees  of  their  responsibility  for 
completing  the  form.  Employees  who  do  not  accu- 
rately complete  the  form  may  be  liable  for  back  taxes 
and  penalties. 

Disco  equipment 

WASHINGTON — Managers  are  cautioned  to 
buy  speakers  for  disco  sound  systems  that  can 
withstand  the  constant  pounding  which  these 
systems  have  to  take. 


Glad  you  asked — 

What  is  the  policy  on  club  advertisements  in  in- 
stallation newspapers  that  carry  advertising  from 
off-post  businesses? 

What  you're  probably  referring  to  is  “civilian  en- 
terprise’’ newspaper.  You  can  advertise  your  club  in 
any  installation  paper  as  long  as  it  says  somewhere 
in  the  ad  that  the  club  is  only  open  to  authorized 
members  and  their  guests. 

Civilian  printers  put  out  civilian  enterprise  news- 
papers and  receive  a “license"  to  distribute  it  at  the 
installation  from  the  post  commander . This  saves  the 
government  money  and  at  the  same  time  allows  off- 
post  businesses  to  advertise  on  post.  Generally,  a 
listing  of  events,  operating  hours  and  other  activities 
should  be  published  free  of  charge  since  the  club  is 
an  installation  activity  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
installation  newspaper  is  to  publicize  installation  ac- 
tivities. However,  when  your  format  takes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a commercial  advertisement  or  a specific 
promotion,  you’ll  probably  have  to  pay  for  it.  To 
date,  no  one  has  been  able  to  draw  a fine  line 
between  what  a paid  ad  and  a free  ad  look  like.  It 
remains  at  the  discretion  of  the  installation  public  af- 
fairs office. 

Ord  club  to  be  renovated 

FT  ORD,  CA — Undaunted  by  problems  in  finding  an 
alternative  site  for  the  enlisted  club  here,  the  Fort 
Ord  club  system  has  set  in  motion  a renovation  plan 
for  the  existing  facility. 

The  club  system,  with  the  aid  of  Ord  Engineers, 
plans  to  install  paneling,  a “disco”  sound  and  light 
system  as  well  as  additional  exterior  lighting. 

Also,  operational  changes  have  been  made  at  the 
club.  Live  entertainment  will  be  offered  once  a 
month,  according  to  Joseph  E.  Sampson,  Jr.,  the 
club’s  manager.  “The  club  will  now  be  open  five 
days  a week,”  he  added. 

Sampson  said  that  the  club  is  usually  filled  to  its 
300  person  capacity  on  weekends. 

Hot  time  in  K-town 

KAISERSLAUTERN,  GERMANY— “We’re  in  the 
business  to  please  people  and  it’s  my  job  to  make 
sure  everything  goes  well.  I think  it  did,”  said  SFC 
Bruce  Goode,  manager  of  the  Club  Kazabra  here,  re- 
ferring to  the  recent  Junior  Enlisted  Ball  held  at  this 
club  recently. 

“The  food  was  great,  the  band  dynamite  and  the 
price  was  right,”  said  one  club  member  who  attended 
the  function.  Another  enlisted  member  summed  it  up, 
saying  “This  sure  is  great,  I’ll  be  back  next  year.” 

A local  AUSA  chapter,  and  the  officers’  wives 
club  co-sponsored  the  event  which  was  held  for  E—4s 
and  their  spouses.  Also,  local  merchants  donated 
prizes  for  the  event. 
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New  club  for  Bragg  enlisted 

FT  BRAGG,  NC — The  Fort  Bragg  installation  club 
system,  one  of  the  Army’s  largest,  added  a ninth  en- 
listed club  to  serve  the  over  35,000  soldiers  stationed 
here. 

Called  the  Hideaway  Club,  it  serves  primarily 
members  of  the  1st  Corps  Support  Command.  It  cost 
about  $20,000  to  renovate  the  building  that  now 
houses  the  club.  The  club  was  described  by  R.  D. 
Shane,  Bragg’s  NCO  branch  manager,  as  a “quiet 
club  without  pin-ball  machines  or  pool  tables.” 
“This  club  is  designed  to  offer  a pleasant,  dignified 
place  for  men,  women  and  couples  to  meet  one 
another  for  a quiet,  relaxing  evening  of  conversa- 
tion,” according  to  COL  Vashti  Jeffries,  Commander 
of  Special  Troops  for  the  1st  Corps  Support  Com- 
mand. Jeffries  worked  closely  with  the  people  from 
the  Fort  Bragg  club  system  towards  developing  the 
concept. 

The  Hideaway  Club  is  now  part  of  an  NCO  club 
complex  at  Fort  Bragg  which  had  $2.5  million  in 
food  and  beverage  sales  last  year. 


Fort  Bragg  enlisted  people  relax  in  the  newly 
opened  Hideaway  club. 


Club  improvements  planned 
Berlin  NCO/Soldier 
Club  Council  formed 

BERLIN,  GERMANY— An  NCO/Soldier  Club 
Council  has  been  formed  here  to  “serve  an  extremely 
vital  function  as  a direct  link  between  the  members 
and  management,”  according  to  CSM  Joseph  E. 
Beranek. 

Beranek,  Command  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Special 
Troops  Battalion  here,  told  a Berlin  Observer  reporter 
that  the  general  membership  can  directly  influence 
the  operation  of  their  club  with  complaints  or  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  improve  the  club  by  notifying  their 
unit’s  council  members.  Beranek  hopes  that  the  up- 
ward and  downward  flow  of  two-way  communica- 
tions will  allow  the  club  to  be  more  responsive  to 
membership  needs. 

Beranek  said  there  are  extensive  renovation  and 
construction  projects  planned  in  the  near  future  in 
some  of  the  NCO/ENL  clubs  in  the  Berlin  area  club 
system.  One  club,  the  Starlight  Grove,  will  be  com- 
pletely remodeled  with  construction  planned  for 
mid-February  through  mid- June.  The  first  phase  of 
construction  will  be  an  NCO  lounge  and  bar.  During 
the  second  phase,  the  soldiers’  bar  and  ballroom  will 
be  rebuilt.  The  snackbar  will  be  renovated  in  phase 
III,  he  said. 

A new  club  is  planned  to  replace  the  aging  Club  50 
which  will  close  on  February  29th.  Beranek  expects 
the  new  Club  50  to  be  finished  12  months  later. 


Baked  Alaska 

FT  RICHARDSON,  AK— The  NCO  club  here 
has  opened  a pizza  and  ice  cream  parlor.  Lo- 
cated in  the  club,  the  new  attraction  operates  at 
irregular  hours  to  accomodate  late  night  hunger 
pangs  of  the  soldiers  stationed  here. 

SFC  Leon  Duncan,  the  NCO/Soldier  club  branch 
manager,  plans  to  keep  the  Gator  Club,  portions  of 
the  Starlight  Grove  Club,  the  Friendship  Lounge  and 
Dry  Dock  Restaurant  open  during  the  construction 
and  renovation. 
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CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 


FT  RILEY,  KS — Setbacks  in  Army  club  manage- 
ment are  common.  Just  when  managers  think  they  are 
getting  their  heads  above  water,  something  comes  up 
to  push  them  down.  Some  club  systems  seem  to  roll 
with  the  punches  and  others  constantly  take  it  on  the 
chin.  This  story  isn’t  about  them.  It’s  about  an  instal- 
lation club  system  that  has  weathered  many  setbacks 
and  applied  sound  management  to  operations  towards 
becoming  one  of  the  better  club  systems  in  the  Army. 

The  usually  calm  Kansas  plain  is  upset  by  Fort 
Riley’s  rumbling  tanks  and  firing  guns.  These  are 
tanks  and  guns  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized),  more  commonly  known  as  the  “Big 
Red  One.’’  The  troops  who  make  up  this  modern 
Army  division  have  as  their  motto  “No  Mission  Too 
Difficult,  No  Sacrifice  Too  Great;  Duty  First.”  Last 
year  found  units  of  the  Big  Red  One  boarding  planes 
for  Germany  to  participate  in  a Relocation  of  Forces 
to  Germany  (REFORGER)  exercise  or  to  the  south- 
west for  a “Devil’s  Strike”  brigade-level  desert 
training  exercise.  Training,  training  and  more  train- 
ing at  Fort  Riley  and  around  the  world  keeps  the  Big 
Red  One  at  a high  level  of  combat  readiness. 

Years  ago,  1st  Infantry  Division  predecessors  used 
to  find  themselves  gathered  around  a campfire  for 
food  and  entertainment.  While  today’s  social  life  is 
more  sophisticated,  the  comraderie  and  esprit  de 
corps  which  prevails  at  this  installation  seems  to  bind 
the  units  of  this  division  as  tightly  as  the  campfire  of 
years  past. 


Clubs  are  big  morale  factor 

The  clubs  here  must  cater  to  a variety  of  social 
functions  in  a constant  effort  to  contribute  to  morale. 
In  a peace  time  all  volunteer  Army,  combat  readiness 
is  a must.  Intertwined  with  combat  readiness  is 
morale . 

LTC  Matthew  Anderson,  Riley’s  Installation 
Club  Manager,  explained  his  view  of  the  club  system 
in  maintaining  morale.  “The  club  system,”  he  said, 
“provides  the  only  place  for  ceremonies  of  celebra- 
tion where  officers  and  their  ladies,  NCO’s  and  their 
ladies  and  the  troops  and  their  ladies  can  feel  the  his- 
tory of  the  Big  Red  One. 

“A  properly  run  club  becomes  a focal 
point  of  community  activity  that  draws 
people  together  enhancing  comraderie 
and  morale. ,y 

MG  Calvert  P.  Benedict,  Commander  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  and  Fort  Riley,  describes  a troop  post 
as  “a  small  city,  providing  housing,  utilities,  police 
protection,  recreational  facilities,  etc.  for  its  resi- 
dents.” Benedict  said  the  club  system  is  an  “essen- 
tial part  of  the  recreational  program,”  adding  that  the 
club  system  “provides  a private  place  at  a reasonable 
cost  where  people  can  relax  and  enjoy  the  social 
amenities  of  military  life.”  “A  properly  run  club  be- 
comes a focal  point  of  community  activity  that  draws 
people  together,  enhancing  comraderie  and  morale,” 
Benedict  said. 
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Management  changes 

The  club  system  was  not  always  “properly  run.” 
Before  1974  it  was  in  tough  financial  straits  with 
bankruptcy  looming  in  the  future.  But  today  the  vis- 
itor to  Fort  Riley  will  find  a successful,  dynamic  club 
system  that’s  getting  better.  Any  manager  who’s  run 
a club  at  large  Army  installation  knows  the  difficulty 
of  coping  with  the  day-to-day  management  problems. 
Many  managers  find  themselves  swamped  with  crises 
management  situations,  unable  to  devote  time  to 
planning  and  improving  the  system.  The  installation 


“We  were  more  or  less  forced  to  ..  . 
look  at  operations  after  we  were  di- 
rected to  return  all  special  duty  sol- 
diers to  their  units.” 


club  manager  has  his  own  formula  for  mastering  this 
type  of  situation.  With  this  formula,  he’s  been  able  to 
handle  the  day-to-day  problems  and  map  out  a club 
course  that  has  enabled  an  aggressive  capital  im- 
provement program  in  virtually  every  club  on  post. 


“We  were  more  or  less  forced  to  sit  back  and  look 
at  our  operations  after  we  were  directed  to  return  all 
special  duty  soldiers  to  their  units.  We  had  18  special 
duty  people  working  in  the  club.  When  they  were  as- 
signed out  of  the  clubs,  they  left  a big  void  in  the 
system  and  hit  our  labor  budget  hard,”  Anderson 
said.  “Many  of  these  people  were  involved  in  adminis- 
trative tasks  and  we  found  ourselves  recruiting,  hir- 
ing and  training  employees  who  now  had  to  be  paid 
from  club  generated  nonappropriated  funds.  To  offset 
this  and  other  club  expenses,  we  screened  the  club 
system  for  areas  which  could  save  money.” 

“The  mundane  elements  of  club  management  lie 
essentially  in  five  areas,”  according  to  Anderson. 
“If  management  can  master  these  five  areas,  pro- 
vided they  have  sufficient  volume  in  their  club,  their 
chances  for  success  are  higher.  These  five  areas  are 
personnel,  bar  control,  food  control,  linen  service, 
and  cash  control.  At  Fort  Riley  we  have  tried  to  de- 
velop a system  wherein  managers  work  within  the 
major  systems  outlined  in  Army  Regulations  230-60 
and  230-65.  When  controls  in  the  system  are  inhe- 
rent, the  manager  may  devote  more  time  to  training 
people  and  making  sure  the  system  works.  My  objec- 
tive is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  controls 
so  management  can  spend  more  time  on  the  floor  and 
training  employees. 

1ST  INFANTRY  DIVISION  often  relocates 
units  for  training.  CSM  Janies  Williams 
(left)  finds  a limited  menu  as  he  dines  on 
C-rations  during  REFORGER  77  in  Ger- 
many. A 1st  infantry  Division  soldier  (be- 
low) grabs  a morning  cup  of  coffee  prior  to 
participating  in  operation  Devil’s  Strike,  a 
live-fire  exercise  conducted  in  the  Mojave 
Desert  last  fall.  Relocation  of  units  for  this 
type  of  training  presents  a management 
challenge  to  the  Fort  Riley  club  system  as 
operations  must  be  programed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  available  market. 
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COUNTRY  CLUB  ATMOSPHERE  . . . Located 
adjacent  to  the  Golf  Course,  the  Fort  Riley  Offi- 

“We  are  striving  to  wade  through  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative requirements  and  get  down  to  our  real 
mission — customer  services.  To  do  this,  we  had  to 
segregate  mission  oriented  functions  from  administra- 
tive functions  to  allow  annex  and  branch  managers  to 
manage. 

The  management  at  Fort  Riley  closely  monitors 
each  revenue  center  and  when  returns  on  dollars 
spent  are  too  low,  things  begin  to  change.  Changes 
are  made  to  make  service  better. 

“We  are  striving  to  wade  through 
some  of  the  administrative  require- 
ments and  get  down  to  our  real 
mission-customer  services.  ” 


Bar  control 

“We  installed  a new  bar  control  system  in  March 
of  last  year  and  it  has  proven  itself  effective  in  con- 
trolling our  costs.  For  example,  the  main  bar  at  the 
NCO  club  reported  November  sales  of  $21,700.  Our 
net  income  in  that  department  was  72.6  percent  with 
well  brands  selling  at  $.65  per  drink  and  call  brands 
at  $.75.  Now  our  managers  don’t  have  to  spend  hours 
inventorying  the  bar.  They  spend  about  20  minutes. 
They  can  spend  more  time  out  front,  making  sure  that 
everything  runs  smoothly.  We  used  to  have  three 
people  in  that  club  whose  sole  responsibility  was  to 
inventory  the  bar. 

Personnel 

“Personnel  administration  is  another  area  where  we 
have  saved  the  managers  time  and  the  members 
money.  Before,  we  had  three  people  employed  in 
payroll  to  account  for  96  full,  part-time  and  intermit- 
tent employees  during  winter  months  and  175  part- 
time,  full-time  and  intermittent  employees  during  the 
summer  months  when  the  clubs  open  pools  and  run 
the  golf  course.  This  function  was  contracted  out  to  a 
commercial  firm  and  it  now  costs  the  members  here 
only  $300  per  month. 


cers’  Club  is  currently  involved  in  Phases  II  and 
III  of  it’s  construction  program. 

Laundry 

“Club  laundry  was  another  expense  reducer.  We 
were  paying  about  $15,000  a year  to  a commercial 
concern  to  do  our  laundry.  The  service  was  bad  and 
our  needs  weren’t  being  met.  Now  we  have  an  in- 
house  laundry  system  which  saves  us  about  $6,000  a 
year  and  improves  the  service,’’  Anderson  said. 

Bad  checks 

“If  a person  writes  a bad  check  at  the  club,  we  will 
inform  the  unit  commander  who  will  try  to  collect.  If 
the  check  remains  a problem  after  notification  of  the 
unit  commander,  then  the  culprit’s  pay  is  garnished. 

Accounts  receivable 

“Our  accounts  receivable  are  now  done  by  a local 
bank  and  members  apply  for  commercial  credit  cards 
to  charge  at  the  club.” 

Returnable  container  test 

“Beer  sales  went  way  down  when  Department  of 
Defense  selected  Fort  Riley  as  one  of  the  test  sites 
for  the  returnable  container  program.  Also,  the 
amount  of  package  store  net  income  going  to  clubs 
was  reduced  as  other  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
activities  received  more  of  this  revenue.  Management 
reacted  by  increasing  stock,  promoting  specials  and 
expanding  the  store,”  Anderson  said. 

Capital  improvements — 
officers’  club 

Until  1968,  1st  Infantry  Division  officers  dined  in 
a refurbished  Red  Cross  building  contructed  in  1911. 
It  was  decided  that  a new  officers  club  would  be  built 
in  three  phases.  Phase  I began  in  1966  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1968.  Phases  II  and  III  were  supposed  to  be 
built  by  1971  but  financial  reversals  delayed  the  proj- 
ect. In  July  1974  the  officers’  club  still  owed  over 
$80,000  on  Phase  I. 
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During  the  past  three  years,  the  net  income  of  the 
officers’  club  has  increased  over  500  percent  from 
$10,765  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  $56,000  in  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977;  and  the  mortgage  on  Phase  1 was 
burned  in  March  1976. 

After  the  mortgage  was  burned,  the  dust  came  off 
of  the  plans  for  Phases  II  and  III;  and  a $1.3  million 
loan  was  approved  to  complete  the  club. 


“ During  the  past  three  years,  the  net 
income  of  the  officers’  club  has  in- 
creased over  500  percent  ...” 


Capital  improvements — NCO  club 


The  13,000  enlisted  men  and  women  at  Fort 
Riley  have  taken  their  toll  on  the  main  NCO  club 
since  it  was  built  in  1961.  Again,  low  net  income  was 
the  reason  behind  the  deteriorating  condition  of  this 
club.  This  branch,  however,  turned  a FY  74  net  loss 
of  $4,071  to  FY  75,  76  and  77  net  income  exceeding 
$70,000  each  year. 

With  net  income  sky-rocketing,  capital  improve- 
ments weren’t  far  behind.  Plans  call  for  a $20,000 
renovation  program  for  the  ballroom  at  the  main 


MEMBERS  ENJOY  a buffet  at  the  Officers’  Club. 


John  Gilmore, 
Assistant  ICM. 


FLARE 

NCO  club,  paid  for  without  a loan.  An  enlisted  club 
for  a newly  constructed  troop  area  here  will  cost  over 
$750,000.  This  will  attain  the  goal  of  having  an  en- 
listed club  in  each  major  1st  Infantry  Division  troop 
area.  Already,  three  enlisted  clubs  have  opened  here. 

NCO  branch — 
better  food  and  disco 

“We’ve  been  working  in  the  food  area,”  said 
Main  NCO  Club  Manager  SFC  A1  Hofmeister,  “We 
added  a kitchen  manager  to  the  staff  of  the  club  and 
now  offer  specialty  nights  such  as  a recent  shrimp 
and  frog  legs  and  children’s  menus.  We’re  also  im- 
proving the  quality  of  entertainment  that  we  offer  in 
the  club.  We’ve  found  discotheques  to  be  popular  and 


“The  NCO  branch  turned  a FY  74  net 
loss  of  $4,071  to  FY  75,  76  and  77  net 
income  exceeding  $70,000  each  year. 


we  just  added  a lighted  dance  floor  to  the  disco  at  the 
main  club.”  Hofmeister  said  that  the  club  is  affected 
by  the  training  exercises  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  as 
sales  usually  decline  about  25  percent  when  a brigade 
and  it’s  support  units  are  training. 


Fort  Riley’s 
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LTC  Matthew  Anderson 

Installation  club  manager 

John  Gilmore 

Asst,  installation  club  manager 

lLt  Michael  Funk 

Officers’  club  manager 

CW2  Steven  Lydon 

Asst,  officers’  club  manager 
MSG  Gaston  Catalan 

NCO  BRANCH  manager 
SFC  Albert  Hoffmeister 

Main  NCO  club  manager 

SFC  John  Smulka 

Annex  #1  manager 

SFC  James  Wilcox 

Annex  #3  manager 

SGT  Tommy  Wash 

Annex  #4  manager 

SSG  Paul  Warfield 

Annex#5  manager 

John  Merrian 

Package  beverage  branch  manager 
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